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dyes, spices, sugars, sperm oil, cotton and linen 
cloths, and a few of the metals ; and even this 
trade was very limited. 

Siam presented a marked conti-ast to this 
condition. It was a tropical country, abound- 
ing in nearly all the valuable productions of 
the east, and, with an industrious population, 
could fuiTiish va.st quantities for export. It 
was especially rich in spices, gums, in the costly 
woods and other articles so highly valued in 
commerce; and fur the great staples which 
support a population, such as rice, it was one 
of the most productive countries in the world. 
But whilst thus highly favored by nature, it 
was inhabited by a people who, though tem- 
perate, reverential, and even gentle, were, by 
the common agreement of all travelers, crafty, 
mean, ignorant, lying, conceited, slavishly ser- 
vile, and universally indolent. Though much 
larger than the three islands of Japan proper, 
and with a soil capable of yielding much more 
abundantly, its population was not more than 
one-tenth of that of Japan. Here was a field 
for civilization and its fruits. Three American 
missionaries have been established for some 
years at the capital, Bangkok ; and though 
their mission has not been crowned with much 
success — for it was believed that they had not 
made one Siamese convert to Christianity — still 
these gentlemen had done a great deal for man- 
kind by enlightening and enlarging the views 
of the present ruler of 8iam, his prime minis- 
ter, and several influential members of the 
government ; and it was undoubtedly to their 
labors chiefly that we arc indebted for the 
change in the restrictive policy of the govern- 
ment, and the success of the mission of Sir 
John Bowring and our commissioner, Mr. 
Harris. The King of Siam had acquired a 
knowledge of the English language, and for an 
Asiatic monarch he spoke and wrote it with 
tolerable proficiency. His brother had given 
much attention to the study of medicine, and 
had recently been elected a member of the 
Medical Society of this city — an honor he 
valued very highly. The government had 
evinced great interest in this country, and it 



was for us to keep up and strengthen that feel- 
ing. The present was but the beginning of a 
commercial intercourse that might be greatly 
enlarged hereafter, especially with the exten- 
sion and development of our own empire on 
the Pacific. It was well, therefore, that the 
attention of our people should be drawn to 
this important country; that our merchants, 
especially, should turn their eyes in that direc- 
tion, and ascertain what advantages Siam offers 
for more extended commercial relations. Our 
merchants would no doubt follow up the path- 
way that had been opened by our missionaries, 
and through the stimulating influence of com- 
merce, this rich and fruitful country would be 
brought to contribute to the productive indus- 
try and advancing civilization of the globe. 



BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Governor Douglas has issued a proclamation, 
declaring that a new town, to be the capital of 
British Columbia, would be laid off on the 
northern bank of Fraser River. The plans 
were to be published in March, and one-fourth 
of the lots reserved for purchasers from the 
United Kingdom and Canada ; the other three- 
fourths would be sold by auction in April, to 
the highest bidder. The purchasers of town- 
lots in Langley who had paid in full, would be 
permitted to surrender them, and have the 
purchase-money applied in payment of lots at 
the new capital. 

The proposed capital will be declared to be 
a port of entry, and vessels will be enabled to 
proceed direct to Fraser River without, as 
heretofore, touching at Victoria, or may touch 
at Victoria at their option. 

The new town is to be called Queensborough, 
and will be at the mouth of Pitt River, five 
miles from the mouth of Fraser, and fourteen 
miles below Langley. 

In the same proclamation, announcing his 
intention to found a new capital. Governor 
Douglas has issued some regulations about the 
lands and mines of the Colony. He declares 
that all the lands and mines belong to the 
Crown in fee; that the lowest price of the 
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land shall be $2 50 i>er acre, and that all the 
land except such as may be specially reserved 
shall be sold, but that the ownership of mines 
of gold and silver shall still remain with the 
government. 



EXPLORATIONS AND SURVEYS. 

Orders have been issued by General Harney, 
commanding in Oregon, directing four com- 
panies to open a wagon-road between the Co- 
lumbia and Great Salt Lake City. The expe- 
dition is to be commanded by Capt. Wallen, 
1st Lieutenants Bonnycastle, Jolin?«(>ii and 
Sweetzer, and 2d Lieutenants Reno, Houston, 
Roberts and Dixon, and Assistant-Surgeon 
Randolph. The objects of the expedition are 
stated to be " to increase the facilities of com- 
munication between the Columbia River and 
the "Valley of the Great Salt Lake, in connec- 
tion with the overland route to the frontiers 
of the Western States, by opening a good wagon 
road to the Snake River, in the vicinity of the 
mouth of the Malheur River, and from there to 
a point called the ' City Rocks,' at the junction 
of the road from Forts Laramie and Bridger 
with the road from Fort Hall to Great Salt 
Lake City." 

By the latest advices from Oregon (20th 
May, 1859), Lieutenant Mullan and his party 
had arrived at Portland. They would immedi- 
ately go to work on the survey, and cutting 
through a wagon-road from Walla- Walla to 
Fort Benton. By the same mail we learn that 
the steamer Col. Wright, on her last voyage, 
ascended the Snake River some 50 miles — that 
is to the site of Fort Taylor, at the mouth of 
Tu-keh-non— encountering between the mouth 
of the Palouse and the Tu-keh-non, a distance 
of three miles, a very strong rapid. Hereafter, 
in connection with the movement on Colville, 
she will make the landing at the mouth of the 
Palouse, where she will also land the supplies 
for the Fort Benton road party, whase labors 
will be greatly facilitated and shortened by 
this inauguration of steam navigation on the 
Snake. The Columbia is now regularly navi- 
gated by steamers, in all its length below 



the Palouse, only requiring transhipment at 
the Dalles. 

Tn South America, the Frenchman, Dr. Plas- 
sard, who is settled in Ciudad Bolivar, has un- 
dertaken an excursion into the interior of 
Venezuelan Guayana, and found gold to the 
south of the lower Orinoco, toward the Yu- 
ruari. 

At Rio Janeiro, Messrs. Capanema, Lagos 
and Gonsalvo Diaz are preparing for a second 
expedition into the interior of Brazil, which is 
almost entirely unknown, and in the possession 
of wild Indian tribes. They will have a mili- 
tarj' escort. 



AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 

The great center to which most discoverere 
instinctively turn, is still the interior of Africa. 
Those vast countries which are represented in 
blank on our maps, have been attacked from all 
sides — east, west, north and south. 

The renowned Dr. Robert Livingstone is 
now making an excursion in those countries 
which he discovered during his long journey 
from St. Paul de Loanda to Quilimane. He 
embarked last year, equipped with instru- 
ments for making scientific observations. He 
will first attempt to go up the Zambeze River 
in a canoe, which he ha.s named " Ma Robert," 
or Robert's wife or mother, as the natives along 
the Zambeze River have great respect for 
the wife and mother of a man whom they ad- 
mire. 

The English steamer, the Rainbow, sailed 
on the 6th January out of Bonny into the Gulf 
of Benin, to explore the country along the 
Niger. 

Ladislaus Magyar of Theresiopol, in Hun- 
gary, who, after the Hungarian insurrection, 
became a citizen of Brazil, has hit upon a 
rather singular but very prudent way to pene- 
trate into the mysteries of inner Africa with 
the greatest possible safety and advantage. He 
has just married the daughter of the black 
King of Bibe in Upper Guinea. He has become 
Commander-in-Chief of the armies of his father- 
in-law, and uses bis authority and his soldiers 



